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BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
OREGON, FEBRUARY 1958 


(See pp. 5-6 for statistical details.) 


e Bank debits in the eleven economic areas of 
Oregon were up 5 per cent in February, compared 
with the same month last year. Those showing the 
largest relative changes were the Klamath Falls 
area, with a gain of 22.3 per cent, and the Burns 
area, with a gain of 21.8 per cent. The only area 
with a decline compared to last year was West Cen- 
tral Oregon, with a drop of 1.3 per cent. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest during February, although 
gaining 9.2 per cent over January, stood 9.6 per cent 
behind the level of February 1957. While average 
weekly orders continued at the January level, un- 
filled orders were down slightly. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing February was down 3.8 per cent compared with 
the same month last year. The February total also 
fell 1.3 per cent below the January 1958 level. No 
major category showed a gain over last month and 
only government employment (principally state 
and local) stood above the year-ago level. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry rose from $90.06 in 
January to $91.16 in February as average weekly 
hours rose from 38 to 38.4. However, the number of 
production workers declined. 


e The index of man hours worked in manufac- 
turing (1951 = 100) stood at 71.8 in February, 
compared to 78.9 in February 1957 and 72.1 in 
January 1958. 


@ The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during February showed an increase of 8.4 per 
cent from January 1958 and was also up by 21.2 per 
cent from February 1957; a major factor was large 
nonresidential permits in Portland and Eugene. 


e Business failures in February totaled 52, and 
involved liabilities of $1,550,000. In the first two 
months of 1958 there were 98 failures involving 
total liabilities of $2,660,000 compared with 68 
failures involving $4,170,000 during January and 
February of 1957. 


e Real-estate activity in Multnomah County in 
February showed a considerable increase over the 
same month a year ago. The number of completed 
transactions were 21 per cent above the correspond- 
ing period in 1957, although down 13 per cent from 
January 1958. 


e Deposits of banks belonging to the Federal 
Reserve System in February were off 1 per cent 
and loans were off 5 per cent from a year ago. Com- 
pared to January 1958, deposits were unchanged 
and loans dropped 2 per cent. 


e Food prices in Portland were 2 per cent higher 
than in February 1957, but 1 per cent lower than in 
January 1958. 











Effect of Dollar Discrimination on 
American Trade Assessed’ 
By RAYMOND F. MIKESELL 


Miner Professor of Economics, University of Oregon 





Most countries outside of the dollar area—that group of countries 
encompassed by North America, northern South America, the 
Caribbean republics, the Philippines, and Liberia—not only have 
quantitative import restrictions which they justify on balance-of- 
payments grounds, but these restrictions discriminate between 
sources of supply. The most common type of discrimination is that 
in favor of nondollar as against dollar sources of supply. But there 
is also discrimination in favor of certain regional groupings such 
as the members of the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation; or, in the case of certain commodities, preference is 
given to imports from individual countries under bilateral trade 
agreements. As we shall see later in this article, bilateralism, except 
in trade between free world and Soviet bloc countries, has been on 
the decline; but regional preferential arrangements appear to be 
in the ascendency. 

The practice of discriminating against dollar sources of supply— 
which, though declining, is still widespread—had its origin in the 
immediate postwar period. At the end of World War II many coun- 
tries were faced with serious shortages of the commodities necessary 
to maintain even their low wartime levels of living and to restore 
the productive capacity of their economies. Exportable surpluses 
of many of the things they needed were available only in Western 
Hemisphere countries which demanded dollars for their exports. 
But the supply of dollars from exports and other sources was low 
relative to the unusually heavy demand brought about by the war- 
time dislocations. Countries like France were reluctant to make 
purchases with dollars in The Netherlands or Italy because the 
dollars were needed to buy the most essential goods available only 
in the dollar area. 

In order to encourage trade among themselves, nondollar coun- 
tries negotiated bilateral trade and payments agreements which 
provided for the acceptance of currencies which were not con- 
vertible into dollars or even other nondollar currencies. Thus there 
grew up the distinction between hard-currency countries and soft- 
currency countries. Dollar countries were, of course, hard-currency 
areas, but some of the nondollar countries such as Belgium and 
Switzerland also had relatively hard currencies. Hard currencies 
were in relatively short supply and the dollar was, of course, shortest 
of all—hence the dollar shortage. 





THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE. The concept of the dollar shortage is 
quite significant because even today it is used as a justification for 
discriminatory quantitative restrictions against the United States 
exports. In one sense the dollar shortage has not existed through- 





* The material in this article was excerpted from the author’s written and 
oral testimony published by the Subcommittee on Foreign Trade Policy, Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, U. S. House of Representatives, 85th Congress, 
First Session, in the following documents: Foreign Trade Policy, Compendium 
of Papers on U. S. Foreign Trade Policy, Oct. 1957, pp. 457-481; and Hearings 
on Foreign Trade Policy, Dec. 1957, pp. 231 ff. 
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out the postwar period. Since the end of World War II the 
United Siates has made available through imports, foreign 
loans, and military expenditures abroad—not to mention 
the enormous flow of grant aid—a large and increasing 
supply of dollar purchasing power. Between 1949 and the 
end of 1956 foreign countries were able to add to their 
gold and dollar holdings about $11 billion through trans- 
actions with the United States alone. In 1957 foreign coun- 
tries lost $600 million in their transactions with the United 
States, but dollar payments to foreigners arising from our 
imports, foreign investments, and government aid and 
expenditures abroad were at the highest level in history. 

The large United States export surpluses have sometimes 
heen cited as evidence of the existence of a dollar shortage. 
This is by no means an indication of a condition of dis- 
equilibrium, since export surpluses are often financed by 
capital movements or by military or economic assistance. 
The period 1946-49 can be characterized as one of severe 
structural disequilibrium resulting from wartime disloca- 
tions, a low level of production of foodstuffs and basic raw 
materials outside the Western Hemisphere. and a great 
demand for materials and equipment for the reconstruc- 
tion of productive capacities. There was certainly a short- 
age of resources and capital which was reflected in a heavy 
demand for dollars. 

But by 1950 this situation had modified considerably. 
Alternative sources of supply for most of the basic com- 
modities became available outside the dollar area. The rest 
of the world began to rebuild their gold and dollar reserves 
after the currency devaluations of September 1949 and 
have continued to increase them in every year since 1949, 
Dollar and nondollar prices became more competitive, and 
world trade was being gradually freed from the shackles of 
bilateral balancing and state trading. 

By 1953 most Western European countries had worked 
off the excess liquidity in their economies and had largely 
gotten rid of rationing and price and allocation controls. 
Monetary and fiscal policy had been substituted for direct 
controls over the internal economy and to an increasing 
degree over the balance of payments as well. A number of 
countries achieved impressive trade surpluses, and foreign 
countries as a group increased their gold and dollar hold- 
ings from $15.8 billion at the end of 1949 to about $30 
billion at the end of 1957,’ three-fourths of which was 
accumulated through transactions with the United States. 
The leading currencies of Western Europe, including the 
pound sterling, the deutschemark, and the belga, are selling 
in free dollar markets at only 1 or 2 per cent below their 
official dollar values. 

However one may choose to characterize the situation 





1 Includes official gold and total short-term dollar holdings and 
holdings of U. S. government securities. Source: Federal Reserve 
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in the immediate postwar period—and I personally think 
that the term “dollar shortage” is inapropriate when ap- 
plied even to the 1946-49 period—there is certainly no 
dollar shortage today in any but the most naive sense of 
the term. Of course most of us in the United States have 
fewer dollars than we would like to spend or perhaps fewer 
than we think we need to spend. It is also true that many 
countries have a tendency toward balance-of-payments 
deficits in the sense that their residents and governmental 
agencies want to buy more from abroad than they earn in 
foreign exchange. But this is not a dollar shortage: it is 
an excessive demand for free foreign exchange of all kinds 
—dollars, sterling, deutschemarks, Swiss francs, belga, and 
other international currencies. 

We may contrast the postwar situation with that of the 
1929-32 period, during which the annual supply of dollars 
made available to the rest of the world through our imports 
of goods and services and foreign investments was cut to 
less than one-third of the 1928-29 average. This was brought 
about by the severe United States depression and the sharp 
rise in import duties imposed by the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act of 1930. The world economy could not readily adjust 
to this reduction in the supply of international means of 
payment. There followed not only a precipitous fall in 
world trade but a widespread adoption of exchange con- 
trols. quotas, and high tariff rates, many of which were 
discriminatory against the United States. While the term 
had not yet been invented, this was indeed a period of dol- 
lar shortage brought on in large measure by the domestic 
and foreign economic policies of the United States. But 
those conditions have not been present in recent years. On 
the contrary. the world’s supply of dollars has been expand- 
ing, making possible both a continual rise in our exports 
and an increase in our gold and dollar reserves. 

If | may add a footnoie regarding reserves, | think it is 
important that world reserves expand with world trade and 
production. As to their present adequacy, I think this is 
hard to determine. I suppose they may be regarded as being 
reasonably adequate in toto, but they are not properly 
distributed. For example, British reserves have certainly 
been inadequate to deal with the demands made upon Bri- 
tain and the sterling area by shifting world economic con- 
ditions. 


PREFERENTIAL TRADING ARRANGEMENTS. The advantages 
of a broad free-trading area for achieving increased pro- 
ductivity and higher living standards have been well recog- 
nized both in the United States and abroad. One of the 
long-run objectives of the Marshall program was the eco- 
nomic integration of Western Europe; and the creation of 
a common European market like that which exists among 
our forty-eight states has been strongly advocated by a 
number of leading European statesmen throughout the 
postwar period. This movement has already taken concrete 
form in establishment of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, providing for a common market and supranational 
regulation of the coal and steel industries of six European 
countries—Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, and The Netherlands. These same six countries 
have also negotiated a treaty for the establishment of a 
European Economic Community. The treaty provides for 
the gradual establishment of a common market for goods 
and services over the next twelve to fifteen years and a com- 
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mon customs tariff and commercial policy toward countries 
outside of the community. The European Economic Com- 
munity was formally inaugurated in January 1958. 

Still in the preliminary discussion stage is the proposed 
European free-trade area which would include the United 
Kingdom along with the six European Community coun- 
tries plus such other OEEC countries as may want to join. 
In the free-trade area, as proposed by the British govern- 
ment, trade in industrial products and raw materials would 
gradually be freed of all tariffs and quantitative restrictions 
within the area, but each member, including the European 
Economic Community as a group, would determine its own 
tariffs and commercial policy with the outside world. 

Interest in the creation of regional common markets or 
free-trade areas is not confined to the countries of Western 
Europe. Five Central American countries have negotiated 
a treaty for a free-trade area, and at the seventh session of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America, held in La 
Paz, Bolivia in May 1957, a resolution was passed endors- 
ing the principle of regional common markets for Latin 
America. 

A comprehensive review of the European Economic 
Community and other current proposals for the creation of 
customs unions or free-trade areas” is not possible within 
the limitations of this paper. I shall therefore confine my 
discussion to certain aspects of the European Economic 
Community which have special implications for the United 
States. 

First of all it must be recognized that by their very nature 
these arrangements will result in increased discrimination 
against United States exports. Tariffs within the European 
Economic Community and the wider free-trade area (with 
the possible exception of those on foodstuffs) are to be 
gradually abolished, while United States goods will be 
subject to a common tariff in the case of the European 
Community and individual members tariffs in the case of 
other members of the free-trade area. Moreover, quanti- 
tative restrictions on trade within both the European Com- 
munity and the free-trade area are to be abolished, while 
some quantitative restrictions may remain against United 
States goods. 

Fears have been expressed that the European regional 
trade proposals may result in the creation of a highly dis- 
criminatory trading bloc which will seek to avoid competi- 
tion from United States exports, and that the progress to- 
ward the restoration of a multilateral trading sysem will be 
arrested. It has been argued both in the United States and 
abroad that Western Europe will have to deliberalize trade 
with the outside and to maintain a high tariff wall in order 
to protect the French balance of payments which has been 
threatened by high costs and an overvalued exchange rate. 
(The French franc underwent de facto devaluation in 
August 1957.) Such fears have in fact been expressed by 
a number of Belgian, Dutch, and German economists and 
government officials. 

But there is another way of looking at these proposed 
regional trading arrangements and their probable outcome. 
If the French are forced to compete with Germany and 
Benelux on a free-trade basis and without the aid of export 
subsidies and tax rebates, will not France be forced to adopt 





2 A customs union provides for a common policy vis-a-vis the out- 
side world, while in a free-trade area each member country maintains 
its own external tariff system and commercial policy with respect to 
trade with countries outside of the area. 
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policies which will enable her to compete with the rest of 
the world on a nondiscriminatory basis? Moreover, may 
not the gains in real incomes from an expanded intra- 
European trade increase the demand for United States 
products so as to more than offset any diversion of trade 
arising from tariff discrimination? And may not the im- 
proved competitive position of Western Europe enable 
these countries to eliminate most of the remaining quanti- 
tative restrictions on their imports from the outside world ? 
Finally, may not the United States be able to reduce the de- 
gree of tariff discrimination by negotiating reciprocal tariff 
reductions with the European Economic Community? The 
answer to this last question, of course, may depend more 
upon United States policy than upon European commercial 
policy. 

There is good reason for optimism in considering these 
questions. The majority of the countries which make up the 
Community of Six appear to be dedicated to the principles 
of free enterprise and to freedom of trade and payments, 
including currency convertibility. There is certainly no en- 
thusiasm in Germany or in Benelux for the creation of a 
high-cost, discriminatory trading bloc. The Germans and 
the Dutch are not interested in sacrificing the gains from an 
expanded trade in order to maintain an overvalued French 
franc. 

Certainly, there is nothing in the experience of the OEEC 
trade-liberalization program or of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity which suggests that United States exports will be 
adversely affected by a further reduction of the barriers to 





OREGON BANK DEPOSITS 


County 


Baker 
Benton 
Clackamas 
Clatsop 
Columbia 
Coos 

Crook 
Curry 
Deschutes 
Douglas 
Gilliam 
Grant 
Harney 7 
Hood River 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Josephine 
Klamath 
Lake 

Lane 
Lincoln 
Linn 
Malheur 
Marion 
Morrow 
Multnomah 
Polk 
Sherman 
Tillamook 
Umatilla 
Union 
Wallowa 
Wasco 
Washington 
Wheeler 
Yamhill 


Tota! for Oregon 


Dec. 31, 1957 


16,315,857.14 
30,715,007.39 
99,695,372.48 
33,128,350.58 
18,800,718.27 
49,291 638.06 
8,394,212.98 
9,068 ,673.47 
22,110,960.93 
93,916,844.07 
9,023,098.72 
6,278,857.26 
6,950,967.27 
12,817,354.88 
61,531,958.85 
9,063,455.31 
25,386,151.71 
37,370,260.39 
7,949,560.66 
110,572,773.70 
16,626,530.55 
46,252,487.23 
20,765,256.86 
123,659,692.64 
6,829,119.42 
886,228,909.50 
9,916,815.12 
2,772,682.13 
17,268,638.73 
44,881,659.85 
17,148,384.11 
6,223,871.76 
27,595,118.59 
52,516,134.41 
2,308 ,695.46 
31,426,601.05 





$1,892,802,671.53 


Dec. 31, 1956 


$ 14,518,323.79 
29,853,406.14 
96,761,303.51 
31,795,951.21 
17,798,140.53 
92,725,405.74 
8,186,596.18 
9,371,765.50 
21,474,664.19 
98,350,700.71 
9,068,083.70 
6,303,953.51 
7,773,556.69 
12,635,479.79 
65,813,078.27 
4,827,932.04 
25,339,726.83 
37,834,640.06 
8,003,263.82 
113,718,374.76 
16,311,649.82 
47,978,851.27 
20,810,113.43 
120,129,190.53 
6,752,090.77 
922,549,423.22 
10,479,923.25 
2,811,878.29 
17,799,218.93 
43,138,418.65 
16,343,203.64 
5,758,967.68 
26,816,271.17 
90,781,328.82 
2,516,505.10 
31,725,739.08 





$1,930,857,120.62 
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intra-European trade. In fact, the evidence is all to the 
contrary. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U. S. TRADE Po .icies. For many 
vears, the rest of the world has been under a shadow of fear 
that the supply of dollars which we make available through 
our imports and other out payments will be drastically re- 
duced or that markets which foreign countries may build 
up in this country at considerable cost will be destroyed by 
an increase in tariffs or a sudden institution of quotas. 
While the world’s supply of dollars has, in fact, continued 
to expand during the postwar period and increases in tariffs 
have thus far been confined to a relatively few commodi- 
ties, although in some cases some rather important com- 
modities, foreign countries as a group have little confidence 
in our trade policy. 

They are by no means sure that the whole structure of 
international trade cooperation, as developed under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, has the approval 
of the United States Congress. Right now they are not 
sure whether we intend to continue even the snail’s pace of 
reciprocal tariff reductions on a product-by-product basis, 
or whether we intend to institute a system of quotas on 
those imports which seriously compete with United States 
products. I think it is very difficult for the United States to 
have an influence on the trade policies of the rest of the 
world under these conditions. 

Until a few years ago the United States maintained a po- 
sition of leadership in the field of international trade policy. 
This country was the moving spirit behind the negotiation 
of the proposed charter for the International Trade Organi- 
zation, the GATT. and the International Monetary Fund. 
and our government played a major role in the creation of 
the European Payments Union and the negotiation of the 
OEEC code of European trade liberalization. Following the 
recommendation of the Randall Commission of February 
1954, the United States played a leading role in drafting 
the agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
which is designed to provide a more effective administra- 
tion for the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

But in recent years the United States leadership in the 
field of international trade policy has waned. First there was 
the failure of the Congress to accept the [TO charter in 
1950. In 1951 the trade-agreements program was weakened 
by the inclusion of mandatory peril-point and escape-clause 
procedures; and since that time Congress has broadened 
the concept of injury so as to open the door for escape- 
clause action in cases where the industries as a whole may 
be quite profitable. Several important escape-clause deci- 
sions resulting in a withdrawal of tariff concessions, in- 
cluding the bicycle case of August 1955 and the watch case 
of July 1954, have shaken the confidence of foreign coun- 
tries in the stability of our tariff structure. Moreover, the 
very small amount of additional tariff bargaining authority 
given to the President in the 1955 act has greatly retarded 
the movement toward lower tariff levels achieved through 
multilateral bargaining. Finally, the failure thus far of the 
Congress to take action on the OTC has raised serious 
doubts abroad as to the interest of the United States in a 
continuation of the reciprocal trade-agreements program. 

While the trade-agreements program under United States 
leadership has definitely lost its momentum, three impor- 
tant developments have taken place: (1) the de facto inter- 
convertibility of the world’s major currencies and the vir- 
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tual elimination of any justification for trade discrimina- 
tion on balance-of-payments grounds; (2) the movement 
toward regional trading systems in Western Europe and 
elsewhere: (3) the strong bid for world trade by the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, and the likelihood of this trade continuing to 
increase in absolute as well as relative volume in the fu- 
ture. What alternative courses are open to the United 
States in the light of these developments and what are the 
implications of these alternatives? 

First, the United States could abandon the trade-agree- 
ments program. By denouncing its bilateral trade agree- 
ments and withdrawing from the GATT, it would be free 
to employ quantitative import restrictions or adjust up- 
ward tariffs on commodities already subject to agreement. 

While the consequences of such a course cannot be pre- 
dicted with accuracy, it is most likely that the dollar import 
liberalization movement would be brought to a halt and 
probably reversed. Efforts to create a European common 
market and free-trade area would be intensified; but, with- 
out continued progress toward the removal of quantitative 
restrictions on dollar goods, the European regional trading 
system might well become a permanent area of trade dis- 
crimination against the United States. A general use of 
quantitative import controls by the United States and the 
elimination of the GATT as an instrument of consultation 
would very likely reverse the present trend away from bi- 
lateralism. Finally, lack of confidence in the stability of 
United States markets would make countries more willing 
to trade with the Sino-Soviet bloc on the basis of trade and 
clearing agreements. 

A second possible course for the United States is one of 
simply holding on to the gains already achieved under the 
trade-agreements program but without seeking to extend 
these gains by any substantial reduction in the United 
States tariffs on a reciprocal basis. Under this course the 
Congress might renew the Trade Agreements Act but with- 
out significantly enlarging the power of the President to 
adjust tariff duties. 

lt is difficult to say what the outcome of such a course 
would be. Clearly the trade-agreements program would lose 
whatever momentum it has left and the GATT as an instru- 
ment of trade liberalization would inevitably lose much of 
its force. This would be especially true if the Congress 
failed to ratify the Organization for Trade Cooperation, 
even though it renewed the Trade Agreements Act in much 
its present form. Without an active international trade or- 
ganization enthusiastically supported by the power and 
prestige of the United States, the outcome of this second 
course might be little different from the likely outcome of 
the first course as described above. 

A third alternative course is one designed to recapture 
leadership in international trade and to mobilize the move- 
ments toward regional trade liberalization for the liberali- 
zation of trade on a free-world basis. The elements of such 
a course are suggested as follows: 

First, the United States would support the common mar- 
ket and free-trade area proposals in Western Europe, ex- 
cept for any provisions which may be inconsistent with the 
principles of nondiscrimination in the use of trade quotas 
and the eventual elimination of all quantitative restrictions 
azainst dollar goods. 

Second, the United States would join the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation and announce ils intention to nego- 
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tiate substantial reductions in tariff rates through the OTC 
and GATT machinery. This would, of course, require that 
the President be given considerably increased authority to 
reduce United States tariff duties, say by 50 per cent from 
their present levels. The United States would also need to 
avoid the use of quantitative restrictions on imports as a 
protective device, at least for nonagricultural commodities. 

Finally it is suggested that, if the United States is to 
mobilize and to lead the strong forces now working for 
regional common markets in the direction of free-world 
trade liberalization, it should announce a long-term goal 
toward which we believe the free world should be moving. 
[ shall not attempt to suggest how this goal should be 
formulated, except to say that as an ideal it should be bold 
and dramatic. 

Let us suppose that Congress were to pass a resolution 
to the effect that the long-range goal of the United States 
was the creation of a free-trade area for the free world. 
to be achieved gradually over the next twenty to twenty- 
five years by mutual tariff reductions and the elimination 
of all quantitative restrictions. Such an announcement 
would not only help re-establish this country’s leadership 
and influence in international trade cooperation, but would 
give a tremendous boost to the champions of free enter- 
prise throughout the world. There could be no more dra- 
matic and effective answer to Mr. Krushchev’s challenge 
to democracy and economic freedom. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS TRENDS—1957 


For 1957 as a whole, total output, real purchasing 
power, and employment averaged higher than in 1956, 
the previous peak. The demand situation softened in the 
final months of the year, however. and activity at year end 
was down from the highs established in the summer and 
early fall. The impact of the slide off varied considerably 
from industry to industry. At the same time, private con- 
struction activity turned moderately upward this past 
summer after a period of stability, and value put in place 
is currently higher than a year ago. Government expendi- 
tures were also sustained throughout 1957. While Federal 
outlays had tended downward slightly in the summer and 
fall, state and local spending continued its uptrend. The 
outlook for Federal outlays changed with the re-examina- 
tion of security requirements in the light of new missile de- 
velopments and somewhat higher outlays are now pro- 
gramed for the fiscal year ahead.—Survey of Current Busi- 
ness. Jan. 1958. 


The direct share of mining in national income ranges 
among countries from slightly more than | per cent (India, 
China, Greece) to 10 per cent or more in Peru, the Union 
of South Africa, and Chile. It is about 2 per cent in the 
United States. 


Over $181 million was spent for medical research in a 
recent year. Federal funds represented 42 per cent of the 
total; industry spent 33 per cent, chiefly through pharma- 
ceutical and proprietary groups; philanthropy supplied 
14 per cent; and hospitals and medical schools supplied 
11 per cent. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port- 
land, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released weekly for Portland 
and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending March 8, 
1958, when sales were 1 per cent above the corresponding week in 
1957. 

The percentage changes for the three cities for the month of Jan- 
uary and the calendar year ending January 31, 1958, compared to the 
same periods a year earlier are (these amend preliminary figures 
given last month) : 


Calendar Year to 
Jan. 1958 Jan. 31, 1958 
Portland 0 — ] 
Eugene —4 —10 
Salem + + j 


Oregon +] — 2 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Feb- 
ruary 1958 there were 761 real-estate sales amounting to $9,206,547 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 576 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $6,547,059; 140 were vacant properties, $568,- 
190; and 45 were business properties, $2,091,298. Additional figures 
are: 

Feb. 1958 Jan. 1958 Feb. 1957 
Number of sales 761 875 629 
$9,206,547 $10,879,233 $6,632,176 
Number of mortgaces 619 657 580 
Amount loaned $6,147,745 $16,112,616 $6,204,820 
Number of sheriff's deeds 5 9 5 
$34,233 $57,329 $27,636 
$12,098 $11,485 $10,970 


Value ot sales 


{mount ot sheriff's deeds 


Average residential selling price 


Construction. The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Re- 
search, in cooperation with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports 
January 1958 construction contracts in Oregon amounting to $15,- 
158,000, a decrease of 12.3 per cent from the same month a year 
ago. Comparative data in thousands of dollars follow: 


Jan. 1958 Dec. 1957 Jan. 1957 
$ 4.935 $ 4.763 $ 7,289 
5.028 4.353 4,150 
5.495 5.374 6.235 


Nonresidential 
Residential 
Puble works & util ties 


$15,458 $14,490 


The nonresidential construction involved 338 square feet in Jan- 
uary 1958 and 518 square feet in January 1957. The 409 residential 
units for which contracts were made this January involved 509,000 
square feet, while in January a year earlier the figure was 412,000 
square feet for 340 units. 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 
of dollars) : 

Feb, 1958 Jan. 1958 Feb. 1957 
Loans & 748 $ 76l $s 790 
Investments 692 656 6416 


Deposits 1.589 1.581 1.575 


Life-Insurance Sales. During January 1958, sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 18.9 per cent ($6,716,000) lower than in December 
1957 and 9 per cent higher than in January 1957. The national fig- 
ures for January 1958 showed a 17.9 per cent decrease in comparison 
with December 1957 and an 8 per cent increase in comparison with 
January 1957. 

Agricultural Income. Oregon agricultural income, as indicated 
by cash receipts from farm products marketed (government pay- 
ments excluded) was down 7 per cent in January 1958 as compared 
with January 1957; an increase of 11 per cent in receipts from the 
marketing of livestock and products was more than offset by a de- 
cline of 20 per cent in the value of crops marketed. 


The United States is the world’s largest single producer 
of milk; its output in 1950 was 56 million tons. This coun- 
try produces more than the combined output of the United 
Kingdom, France, Western Germany, the Low Countries, 
and Denmark. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. These figures are supplied monthly by the Oregon 
State Unemployment Compensation Commission in Salem. 
Feb. 1957 


63,800 
13,800 
46,100 


Feb. 1958 Jan. 1958 
59,100 60,100 
13,200 3.500 
43.600 3.900 

115.900 ,500 
18,200 ,400 
71,500 3.200 
85.500 5.600 

145,200 ,200 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


123,700 
18,900 
77,000 
82,800 

151,100 

329,800 

453,500 


Total manufacturing 
Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 
Other nonmanufacturing 


324,400 
441,900 


320.400 
436,300 


Total 
Total nonagricultural employment 


nonmanufacturing 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of February 1958. (No adjustment for 
seasonal variation has been made 1951 == 100.) 

1957 
July 95.4 
101.3 


1957 1958 
Jan. 78.6 2.1 

Feb. 78.9 1.8 Aug. 
Mar. 78.8 Sept. 90.9 
Apr. 85.0 ' Oct. 90.0 
May . 92.2 — Nov. 82.1 
99.8 : Dec. 77.4 


1958 


June 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
mens’ Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 


Feb. 1957 
172,985 
158,584 
582,349 

1,136,893 


Feb. 1958 
156,298 
137,235 
191.876 

1,037,199 


Jan. 1958 


143,168 
137,310 
506,419 
975,491 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Electric Energy. During December 1957, kilowatt hours of 
electricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 
7.6 per cent over sales in December 1956. During the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1957 sales were 8.1 per cent over the twelve- 
month period ending a year earlier. 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 

1958 
Liabilities 


$1,110,000 
1,550,000 


1957 
Liabilities Number 
908 ,000 46 
1,252,000 52 
735,000 
1,516,000 
523,000 


Number 


Jan. 36 . 
Feb. 32 
Mar. 33 
Apr. 37 
May 31 
June $2 1,637 ,000 
July 1,465,000 
Aug. 1,024,000 
Sept. 681 ,000 
Oct. 1,413,000 
Nov. 1,237,000 
Dec. 1,427,000 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 


current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘*business activity.”’ The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


Econemt: 
Oregon = 
Portland area (Multnomah, Washingtor, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 

North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 

West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 

Upper Columbia River (Wasco, Hood River, Gilliam, Wheeler, Sherman counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Wallowa, Grant, Union counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


Feb. 1958 

Debits Compared with 
1957 Jan. 1958 Feb. 1957 

+ 5.0 
+ 3.9 
+ 9.9 
+ 0.3 
— 13 


+ 1.0 
+ 9.8 


Number of 
Banks 


Renartin Gd 
- i . lo 


Debits 
Jan, 19538 Feb. 
$1 422,232,837 —10.1 

941,046,795 8.2 
153,081,219 10.8 
26,042,614 16.3 
119,607 ,692 17.1 
55,893,551 10.2 
22,439,289 15.8 
22,201,611 18.6 
21,429,738 7.4 
24,664,895 —10.8 
19,627,249 —18.2 
16,198,184 —14.2 


Debits 
Feb. 1958 
$1,493 441,633 
977,976,146 
168,205,804 
26,111,108 
118,018,844 
56,425,052 
21,643,757 
26,579,987 
24,475,289 
30,169,685 
21,100,944 
19,735,017 


$1 661,765,817 


1,065,828,451 
188,620,498 
31,192,052 
142,347,755 
2,829,961 
29,251,067 
32,663,420 
26,432,206 
33,819,560 
25,780,257 


23,000,590 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 


the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 


{dditions, 


New Non- Alterations 


T otals T otals 
Jan. 1958 Feb. 1957 


93,500 $ 86,450 
8,513 33,300 
59,940 93,350 
63,917 25,748 
263,750 130,100 
78,968 179,900 
49,985 78,300 
26,601 21,200 241,208 
27,550 29,022 76,080 
21,140 250 4,375 
96,964 57,750 92,500 
262,318 314,575 176,575 
28,370 31,141 229,237 
110,900 45,200 64,980 
3,610,650 4,219,070 1,732,135 
14,920 52,735 45,783 
192,080 111,920 195,755 
53,155 15,600 47 ,000 
26,300 18,775 12,000 
527,517 372,778 557,318 
2,012,425 1,162,425 2,490,151 
11,400 9,200 8,000 
1,223,021 1,868,864 1,403,540 


$9,704,321 $8,948,988 


T otals 
Feb. 1958 
77,250 $ 144,250 $ 
22,040 69,540 

3,650 74,650 
11,275 46,775 
6,000 177,800 
886,900 
59,095 


Residential residential & Repairs 
Feb. 1958 Feb. 1958 Feb. 1958 
$ 67,000 $ $ 

22,500 25,000 

70,000 1,000 

35,500 
88,000 
124,200 
44,300 
16,000 


Albany 

Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springheld_ 
The Dalles 
Lane County 
Multnomah County 
Wasco County 
95 other communities 


83,800 
762,700 
12,250 

10,601 

27,550 

2,190 

11,250 

22,418 

3,070 

16,300 

729,245 

14,920 

77,280 

48,155 

26,300 

54,520 

264,225 

4,000 

169,273 


16,950 
29,750 
167,500 
25,300 
94,600 
550,900 


27,950 
5,000 


247,463 
»472,250 

7,000 
623,819 


$3,735,982 $4,354,577 


$8,003,785 


Totals $1,613,762 


6 Oregon Business Review 





